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BROOKS’S PATENT SILK SPI } MACHINE. 

We are happy to have it in our power to present 
to our readers a cut and description of the above- 
named very valuable implement. 
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erent arrangements of this machine, it 
Ouble and twist Sewing Silk or Twist, 
: ree threaded; and spin four threads at 
once warp on the spools ready for warping, or 
filling jthe quills ready for the shuttle for weav- 
ing, a any size or twist that is wanting for any 
commen use, 

Experience has fully proved that by uniting the 
filaments of silk as they are drawn from the cocoons, 
wet, iu their natural glue, before suffered to dry, the 
thread is more firm, smooth and strong, than it can 
be if reeled and dried before it is twisted. It may 
be noticed that this machine prepares the thread in 
a finished state for almost any thing that silk is used 
for. 

The Inventor of this Machine has had awarded 
to him a premium from the Plymouth, and from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Societies. Also, a medal 
and premium from the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety ; and certificates from many scientific gentle- 
men that lave witnessed the utility of the invention. 





From the Boston Advocate. 
CEMETERY. 

A maeniricent plan of a rural cemetery, after 
the manner of Pere-la-Chaise, and our own beauti- 
ful Auburn, has been commenced and is in progress 
in England. 

It is called the Great Western Cemetery, situate 
at Notting Hill, just beyond Kensington Gardens, 
two miles from London. The capital is £31,500, 
divided into shares of £21 each. Half shares at 
£10, 10s. each. This is more liberal than the plan 
of the Cemetery at Auburn, where $60 is the price 
of a share, and no half shares are sold. The Not- 
ting Hill Cemetery is managed by 24 Directors. 
Holders of 5 shares are qualified for the direction, 
and joint holders of 100 shares may nominate a Di- 
rector. 

The grounds embrace fifty-two, acres, in extent, 
equi-distant from Oxford street and Picadilly.— 
Twelve acres have been already enclosed and adorn- 
ed with magnificent trees and beautiful shrubbery. 
Two hillocks, with ancient trees, are preserved. 
The rest of the estate is at present let as a farm. 





The spot is represented to be capable of becom- 
ing equal in extent to the famed Pere-la-Chaise, 
near Paris. We heard a gentleman, recently 
from Europe, remark the other day, that the nat- 
ural advantages of the Cemetery at Auburn were 
incomparably superior to all that nature had done, 
or art could do, for Pere-la-Chaise. Notting Hill 
he had not seen. 

The grounds are open daily for public inspec- 
tion, As soon as £15,000 are subscribed, the 
work is to be commenced, so as to complete the 
whole Cemetery this year. The round tower, the 
ancieut temple church, is to be a model for one 
of the funeral chapels, which are to be erected 
on the grounds, 

The Treasurer guarantees the repayment of the 
subscriptions, provided a sufficient capital is not 
raised. Subscribers may transfer their shares 
and take a piece of freehold land instead, com- 
prising a site capable of containing ten coflins, or 
for halfa share. Each person employs his 
the Company not intending to act 


five, 
own architect, 
as undertakers. 

This Cemetery has an additional interest, from 
its being designed for those who die out of the 
pale of the English Church as well as in it. 
Such is the absurdity of bigotry in established re- 
ligions, and in Jaws against sacrilege, &e. that by 
the laws of England a dissenting clergyman can- 
not Gfficiate in consecrated (that is, Church of Eng- 
land) burial grounds, nor can an Episcopalian 
minister officiate in wrconsecrated grounds. The 
consequence is, that the bodies of churchmen 
and dissenters are kept as far apart, after they are 
dead, as their creeds were, while living. This 
absurdity has not failed to strike some _Jiberal 








minds in England. In a debate, Marchi 199183. 
in the British Commons, Lord Althorp sal 
wished some other plan than b 
ment could be devised, by wh 
uon-parochial burial for diss¢ 
viated. 

The Nottingham Cemetery, Without the 
bounds of a parish, it admits Of ministers in sur- 
plices and clergymen in plain coats, performing 
the rites of sepulture, at the same time, for the 
man who has received the sacrament, kneeling in 
the chapel, and for another who took it,seated in 
his pew. = 

There must indeed be * many mae in 
heaven for people who believe, as they do in Png- 
land, that a churchman and a dimente r cannot lie 
quietly in their graves, in the same church yard! 







difficulty of 
“could be ob- 





CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 

Ir is a very comtnon error with parents, in 
determining upon the future occupations of their 
children, to fix upon a profession, or some seden- 
tary employment, for those of a weakly or deli- 
cate constitution ; while to the robust and vigor- 
ous, is assigned a more active and laborious oc- 
cupation, demanding considerable bodily exertion, 
and repeated exposure tothe Gpen air. As a gen- 
eral rule, the very opposite of this course should 
be pursued: the robust being the best able to 
bear up against the pernicious effects of that con- 
finement and inactivity, to which the enfeebled 











constitution will very speedily fall a prey ; while 


the latter will be materially benefitted by the very 
exertion and exposure to which it is supposed to 
be unadapted. . 

When we examine the individuals who com- 
pose the various trades and occupations, and find 
certain classes to present, very commonly, a pale, 
meagre and sickly aspect, while others are replete 
with health, vigor, and strength ; we are not to 
suppose that because the pursuits of one demand 
but little, and those of the other considerable bodi- 
ly strength, the first are best adapted to the weakly, 
and the latter to the strong: we are rather to as- 
cribe this very diflerence in their appearance, to 
the influence their several occupations exert upon 
the health of the system. 

Let the most healthy and vigorous individual 
exchange his laborious occupation in the open air, 
for one which requires confinement within doors, 
and but litte exercise, and his florid complexion, 
well developed muse ten, and uninterrupted hes hh, 
will very speedily give plac e to paleness, more or 
less emaciation, and debility, and occasionally to 
actual disease of the stomach and langs, On the 
other hand, the reverse effects will be produced, 
by the sedentary exchanging, before it is too late, 
their confinement and inactivity, for some active 
employment in the open air, ‘These are import- 
ant considerations, an attention to which, in. the 
choice of a profession, would be the means Of sav- 
ing not a little suffering,—in many ins 
prolonging life-—Ballimore Farmer. 










From the Boston C 
AGRICULTURE, 

Tuere are few employments more dignified 
than whacking bushes. Cincinnatus is the great- 
aine in Roman history, only because he was af- 

victories a farmer in a small way, sub- 
chiefly on turnips of his own raising. The 
Roman of the present day, also seems to gain 
some favor with a part of the public from hisggri- 
cultural pursuits at the Hermitage. May he abt 
a speedy and happy return to them ! 

The farmer is a lucky man—he, is sybject 
few cares, diseases or changes. He heldsan 
a certain part of this planet, in t | 
wedge, or inverted pyramid, running frommthé sur- 
face down to the centre, together with the at- 
mosphere above it; and if any man should build a 
tower overhanging his line by a single brick, 
though a thousand feet in the air, it may be abat- 
ed as a nuisance. It is a great thing to have a 
legal and equitable title to a portion of earth, , to 
cultivate it, and to owe a support to the applica- 
tion of strength, rather than the misapplicati 
wit. The farmer is independent of all bug 
idence—he calls no man master. 







“ He would not flatter Neptune for his pitchfork.” 


Iie is not only a friend of humanity, but he is 
kindly disposed towards brutes. An ox is to bim 
in the light of a friend, a cow is a benefactor, and 
a calfis almosta child. He is clothed by the 
sheep, and the cosset lamb is a foster brother of 
his children, who have a heavy day when their 
mute friend is sold to the butcher. The farmer 
has little to buy, and much to sell, his means are 
large and his waste lite. He is an especial fa- 
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© Robinson Crusoe excites not our envy; we sigh 


ora lodge in some vast wilderness,” our 
ji Bre for a house with a gable end, a 


© A waiver in the Genesee Farmer, considers 


juddigious and unprofitable, 
Palwost universally in this region, it may not 
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vorite of Ceres aud Pomona, but be cares little fur 
Bacchus, Phoelus and other idlers, 

He puts his hand, and a huge one it is, to the 
plough, and if he looks back, it is in a furrow 
like the wake of a boat. In May he puts a pota- 
to or two in the earth, and in Ovtober be digs in 
the same place and finds a peck of them. In 
spring he covers with earth three or four kernels 
of maize, and in autumn be finds ears enough on 
the spot to furnish the materials for many loaves. 
He hides in the soil a seed no bigger than a large 
bed-bug, and in a few weeks a vine appears with 
several pumpkins attached to it of the capacity of 
four gallons. If the merchant secures to himself 
a gain of ten dollars in the bundred, happy man 
is his dole ; if the farmer get not an increase of 
some hundred per ceutum, it is a bad season and 
an unfrequent occurrence, 

*€ O fortunatos nimium,” &c. as Virgil has it, or 

‘he would be too happy a dog, if he only knew 
how to estimate his good fortune.” = But this man 
favored of fortune, this cultivator, whose reward 
is a direct consequence of his labor, this christian, 
who never trusted Providence in vain, this farmer 
who has a deed recorded of a portion of the earth 
—a part of the solar systein—a particle of the uni- 
verse, from which no ejector but death cau oust 
him, and even Small-back cannot injure the title 
of the beirs—this ungrateful farmer himself is apt 
to forget his blessings, and to complain of hard- 
ship and the times. The times! what are the 
times to him, unless the seasous mentioned by the 
preacher, ‘a time to plant, and a time to pluck 
up that which is planted.” 
He should have no money to borrow and no 
n vay. Now and then a bee may sting him, 
boty ids Jack Cade’s péril from the bee’s wax. 
ss ay,” says this popular reformer, that it 
is the bee that stings, but I say itis the bee’s wax, 
for I did but seal a bit of paper, and I have not 
been mine own man ever since.” 







If the farmer has not much thought, the exemp- 
tion frees hin from much eare, His counte 
is never *sicklied over by the pale cast of thot 
but it is round streaked and ruddy as the st 
side of a pearmain. His hand is hard, but 
hear@is soft. He has simplicity of character, and 
that preserves all his virtues—pickles all his good 
qualities. 





well with’ a sweep, and a moss grown bucket, a 
dobbin, a dog that answers to the name of Tow- 
ver, a garden, a farm, a farmer's employment, and 
a farimer’s appetite. 





MANURING COKN, 


the practice of manuring our lands in the hill, in- 
As this practice pre- 






be @Miffiss to give the reasons for this opinion. 
Plants derive their nourishment from the small 
fibres of their roots, ‘The extremities of these 

bres are the mouths of the plaut. Now the roots 
of corn extend to a great distance beyond the hill 
—as far below the ground, it is said, as the stalks 
grow above. 
will not bevefit the plant, after the roots have ex- 
tended beyond the circle where it is deposited. 
Whereas if it were equally distributed over the 











wherever they spread, The only benetit of hill 
manuring is to give the plant a vigorous start, and 
afterwards it is of little value. Another disadvan- 
tage is that if the warm weather be long, and the 
season dry, it is liable to fire-fang, as it is called, 
i.e. it does not rot, aud of course does no good.— 
Greenfield Gazette. 





RAIN WATER. 

In our country there falls rain, including melted 
snow, to the average depth of thirty-five inches. 
On a surface forty feet square, there falls yearly 
34,909 wine gallons ; and if all this were secured 
in cisterns, there would be nearly one hundred 
gallons for every day’s consumption, or about three 
barrels. This water, if well preserved, would be 
the very purest and best for most domestic pur- 
poses. The horse and the cow prefer rain water 
to pump or well water; and though it would not 
be entirely governed by their decision, yet great 
respect is due to their Judgment in such matters. 
The water of many wells is tinetured in such a 
way as to make it less fit for a solvent; and it 
does not so perfectly combine with nutritious 
substances to form chyle and nourish the human 
system. They who live in situations where wa- 
ter is not easily procured from the ground, may be 
told that the purest water is descending around 
them ; and if they will only be at the necessary 
expense to secure this gift of heaven, they may 
provide an abundant supply. 
the inhabitants of Palestine placed much depen- 
dance; and it isa mercitul appointment of Ged, 
that in warm countries, where the greatest: supply 
of water is needed, the most rain descends. We 
may yet find good capacious cisterns of brick or 
stone, and Roman cement, economical additions to 
cistern ten feet 


Ou such reservoirs 


our domestic convenience, A 


dred and eighteen hogsheads of sixty-three wine 
gallons each, and would secure to most families a 
coustaps supply of water.—Srientific Tracts. 





rrom the inaine Farmer. 
CATTLE. 
proper to follow the history, 
cattle, with a brief notice of 
rought here from Massachu- 








1 nave th 
&e. of Mr. V 
those which T, 
sets. fn some e communication EF propose to 
vive their pe , more particularly accom- 
panied with some observations on the value of 
pedigree.—Before mentioning my own stock, | 
wishto say that the cow concerning which Mr. 
Vanglian fas given you the details of an ex- 





perimne making butter, was exhibited as a fat 
cow 3, at Brighton, where I saw her, She 


fonsidered one of the most extraordinary ani- 
mals for symmetry of form and fine quality of 


flesh, which had then ever been seen at that Slow, | 


—weighed 8 ewt. and sold her fur near 55 dollars. 

The following are the periods at which ty 
Stock arrived at Hallowell :—April, 1830, bulls 
Hereules and the Young Sir Isaac and cow Twin 
Mother, June, 1830, heifer Chesiut Beauty, and 
two bull calves; November, 1832, bull Nortolk ; 
November, 1833, cow Daffy.—The first mention- 
ed bull, Hercules, was five eighths Improved Short 
Horn, one eighth Bakewell, and one quarter com- 


mon or native blood, One of the bull calves had 


Hence it is obvious that the manure | also a quarter of the common blood in him, — All 


the rest of the above Stock are ENTIRELY of the 
Improved imported breeds, viz: Lnproved Short 
Horn, Herefordshire, aud Bakewell. They were 


soil, the fibres would find nourishmeut from it}all bred by Hon. John Welles, of Boston, at his 


‘ ‘ husual, not drunk but full of liquor, 
square and ten feet deep, would contain one hun- | 











farm in Dorchegter—l1 still own most of this Stock. 
The cow Chesaut Beauty, I sold together with a 
bull calf of hers, in. June last, to Mr. Sumper Bix- 


hy, of Norridgewock. They carried the first pre- 
miums at the Somerset Show, last faull—Dafly is 
the mother of Young Sir Isaac. I think J shall 
exhibit her at our next Cattle Show. I will not 
say of her what one of your correspondents has 
said of one of his cows, viz: that * her form is 
equal to that of any other cow,” because I should 
uot think such an assertion would receive much 
confidence, (for how does any man know what 
there is in the world that he has not seen ?) but I 
should be pleased to have any one produce at the 
the Show, a cow larger, handsomer or better. 
Sanrorp Howarp. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF DRUNKARDS. 


THE spontaneous combustion of drunkards is a 
fact well established in Medical science." The fol- 
lowing is among bumerous instances which have 
been related by eminent physicians and others, 

Dr. Peter Schofield, at a late address delivered 
at the formation of a Temperance Society in the 
township of Bastard, in the distriet of Johustown, 
in the provinee of Upper Canada, states a case of 
spontaxeous combustion whith occurred in_ his 
‘Tt is well authenticated,” says the Doc- 
tor, “that many habitual drinkers of ardent spirits 
are brought to their end by what is calledgsponta- 


neous combustion, By spontaneous cone 
mean when a person takes fire by ay eleetrio 
shock, and burns up without any external g@plica- 
tion. It was the case of a young man about @enty- 
five years old: he had been au habitual drin r for 
I saw him about nine o%léeK in the 
He was then as 
About 11 the 
same evening Twas called to see him, I found 
him literally roasted from the crown of his head to 
the soles of his feet. He was found in a black- 
smith’s shop, just across the way from where he 
The owner, all of a sudden, discovered 


practice, 


Inany years, 
evening op which it happened, 


had been, 
an extensive light in his shop, as though the 
He ran 
with the greatest precipitancey, and on flinging 
open the door, discovered a man standing erect in 
the midst of a widely extended silver colored blaze, 
bearing as he deseribed it, exactly the appearance 
of the wick of a burning candle in the midst of its 
He seized him by the shoulder and 


whole building was in one general flame, 


own flame, 


jerked him to the door, upon which the flxme was 


instantly extinguished, 

“There was no fire in the shop, neither was 
there any possibility of fire having been communi- 
cated to him from any external source. It was 
A general 
sloughing soon came on, and his flesh was con- 


purely a case of spontaneous ignition, 


sumed, or removed in the dressing, leaving the 
hones aud a few of the larger blood vessels stand- 
ing. The blood nevertheless rallied around the 
heart and maintained the vital spark until the thir- 
teenth day, when he died, not ouly the most loath- 
some, ill-featured and dreadful picture that was 
ever presented to buman view, but his shrieks, his 
and lamentations, were enough to rend a 
heart of adamant. He complained of no pain of 
body; bis flesh was all gone. He said he was 
suffering the tofients of hell; that he was just 
upon its threshold, and soon should enter its dis- 
mal caverns ; in this frame of mind he gave up the 
ghost. O, the death of the drunkard { Well may 
it be said to beggar all description. I have seen 


Cries, 





AND 
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other drunkards die, but never in a manner so 
awful and affecting. They usually go off senseless 
and stupid as it regards a future state !”—Kingston 
Gazette. 





ARGUMENT TO CLEAN THE TEETH. 

To warn the young reader of cleanliness, a sub- 
ject or two, which, if not very pleasant to discuss, 
may lead to effects important to future health. No 
animalcules are found in the saliva, but numbers 
of different kinds may be discovered in the whitish 
matter sticking between the teeth; if it be picked 
out with a needle, or point of a tooth-pick, and 
inixed with a little rain water, and applied before 
the microscope, numbers will be visible ; some- 
times, indeed, so very numerous and active, that 
the whole mass appears alive. The largest sort, 
but few in number, move very swiftly ; the second 
sort are nore numerous, and have different mo- 
tions ; the third kind are roundish, and so minute 
that a grain of coarse sand would equal a million 
of them in bulk! They move so swiftly, and ’in 
such multitudes, that they seem like swarms of 
gnats or flies. Some or all of these three kinds 
may be found in the matter taken from be- 
tween the teeth of men, women, and children, 
especially from between the grinders, even though 
they wash their teeth with great care. But 
from the teeth of persons inattentive to clean- 
liness, the matter affords another sort of ani- 
maleules, in the shape of eels. They all die, if 
vinegar be applied ; hence it has been concluded, 
that a gargle of vinegar is good to preserve the 
teeth and guins from injuries these litthe creatures 
might oceasion.—Shaw’s Microscopic Objects. 





TO SAVE HORSES’ SHOULDEUS FROM BE- 
ING CHAFED BY THE COLLAR, 


Some of the gentlemen of South Carolina are 
in the habit of making long journeys by land in 
their own conveyances, aud are obliged to resort 
to every method of affording relief to their horses. 
From one of these I derived the following simple 
expedient for preventing the shoulders of harness 
horses from being chafed by the collar. The 
shrewd practical sense of the gentleman referred 
to, isa strong guarantee of the value of his sug- 
gestions. A short trial of my own has fully con- 
vineced me of the utility of what is classically de- 
nominated the sweater. This simple and effeetu- 
al coutrivance is made of two pieces of leather, 
which for an ordinary horse may be about 5 1-2 
inches wide at the top, and 6 at the bottom, and 
9 at the greatest protuberance, the front edge be- 
ing straight, the pesterior curved with a gradual 
swell adapted to the shape of the collar behind. 
These pieces must be sowed together at the bot- 
tom, and connected at the top by two small straps 
and buckles, so as to be Jet out or taken up at will. 
The lower part must be so shaped as to fit the 
throat of the horse. A strap passes from the bot- 
tom of the sweater between the legs to the girth 
by means of which it is kept in place. The strap 
should not be too tight, lest it might incline a balk- 
ing horse to stop, when ascending a hill; and the 
buckle at the end near the girt, if it chafe may be 
covered. The leather should be tolerable stout 


upper, rendered pliant by the occasional applica- 
tion of tallow to the outside. The inner side 
should be kept clean and smooth, 

The sweater is in fact a sheath to the shoul- 
ders, and the collar rests on it instead of the skin 
of the animal, I. 

Waynesboro, Va. 


From the Farmer's Journal. 
MULBERRY HEDGES. 

Mucu has been said within a few years, and 
probably something done in the United States on 
the subject of growing silk. 
probably occurred to but few, that the white mul- 
berry tree will answer the double purpose of ma- 
king a hedge fence and feeding silkworms. This 
may be a valuable idea to many farmers in Ver- 
mont, who are not furnished with a supply of ma- 
terials for fencing. The mulberry is a tree of rap- 
id growth, and very easily propagated by being 
stuck in the ground. 

Those who wish the mulberry for hedging 
without feeding silkworms from it, will probably 
need to cut the main branches to prevent them 
from growing too high. Mulberry seed should 
be sown the last of April, in rows, in ground well 
prepared, IT am not able to say what soil is 
most natural, but it will undoubtedly grow’ suffi- 
cient for hedges in most soils. A mulberry nur- 
sery will need considerable care the last year ; and 
in the Vermont climate, will need to be secured 
trom the weather the first winter, which may be 
done by laying rails between the rows, and throw- 
ing a coat of straw a few inches thick, over the 
whole. Il. P. 





CATERPILLARS, 

Tue parent moth of the tommon caterpillar, 
lays its eggs on the small branches of our fruit 
, cementing them together with a gummy 
substance which preserves them from the weath- 
er. The deposit has often some resemblance to an 
open handed thimble; but its form is not always 
regular, and sometimes it extends but little more 
than half round the twig. Our friend Charles Gif- 


trees 








ford of Ledyard, had observed that these are gen- 
erally placed on the lower branches, and for sev- 
eral years has been in the practice of picking them 
trom his trees before the warmth of the season 
was sufficient to bring forth the young inseets. 
The destruction of every deposit prevents the rav- 
ages of a nest of caterpillars, He is decidedly of 
opinion that itis the most expeditious and eco- 
nomical way of ridding an orchard of this nui- 
sance ; and we fully concur after having made a 
fair trial. The eye soon becomes practised in 
this search; and what at first seemed difficult to 
find is readily detected. 

The work may be done at any time previous to 
the opening of the bud.—Gen. Farmer. 





HAVE YOU PLANTED A VINE?t 


Ir you have planted one that produces good 
fruit, take care of it and propagate it by cuttings 
and Jayers, and its fruit will richly repay your la- 
bor. If you have not, buy or beg one, and plant 
itthe present spring. ‘The second year after plant- 
ing it will produce you fruit, which will every 
year increase as the plant enlarges. The fruit 
will be found to be wholesome and grateful, and 
you will realize the pleasure of silling under your 
own vine during the intense heats of summer ; and 
you will wonder that you have lived so long with- 
out enjoying this pleasure. 

The native kinds most worthy of cultivation 
are the Isabella, Winne, and Catawba, all hardy 
thrifty and abundant bearers, and their fruit ripen- 
ing in the order in which they are named. A lit- 
tle experience will make you familiar with their 
management, and convert the labor required for 
their care into a recreation,—Cullivalor, 


The thought has\ 














MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Boston, May 30, 1834, 
To the President of the Mass. Horticultural Society : 

Sir—lI transinit herewith a bottle of seeds of the 
Deodar tree, or cedar of the Himalaya mountains, 
(Pinus deodara.) 

It was sent me by Professor Wallich of Calcut- 
ta, and is stated to be a tree of very large size, 
exceeding the cedar of Lebanon in beauty and 
magnitude, Dr. Wallich thinks it will grow in 
many parts of the United States, 

Very respectfully, Jacon Biceiow. 

Please to distribute the seeds to members who 
wish them. J. B. 

A part of the seeds were distributed among the 
members, and the residue were put into the hands 
of the gardener at Mt. Auburn, 


FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, May 31, 1834. 

Magnolia purpurea, purpurea var. and cordata, 
Early white Italian hcneysuckle, Double white 
hawthorn (Crateegus oxycantha pleno), scarlet (C. 
inonogynia), and a new searlet variety (C. monogy- 
nia var.), from Mr. Jounn Kenrick. 

Paonia moutan Bankse, a fine specimen, (from 
a plant that has stood out curing winter with 
scarcely any protection), from Mr, Wittiam Ken- 
kick, Newton. 

A beautiful bouquet of Flowers, containing the 
following varieties, viz. Nerium splendens, Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum, Diosma alba, Celsia cretica, 
Calceolaria corymbosa ; a species of Allium very 
fragrant; Roses, Tulips, Lilacs, Geraniums, Stock 
Gillyflowers, &c. &c. from Mr. Tuomas Mason, 
Charlestown, 

Lupinus, Pollyphillus (a splendid variety), Hes- 
peris matronalis var. alba and purpurea, Scotch 
broom (Spartium scoparium), Paonia tenuifolia 
and Polygonatum multiflorum, from the Lancaster 
Garden, by G. C, Barrer, Esq. 

24 splendid varieties of the Geranium, Roses, 
Stocks, Calceolaria corymbosa, &c. presented by 
Messrs. Hoveys from Mr. Sweetser, Cambridge- 
port; Amaryllis formosissima, from Messrs®Hov- 
EYS. For the Committee, 

Cus. M. Hover. 





We hope that the friends to improvement in 
horticulture will come forward, as the season ad- 
vances, and be emulous in displays of all the 
flowers and fruits, which our soil and climate are 
capable of producing. We should be very much 
mortified if a bud of such promise as the M. H, 8. 
should wither on its stem, in consequence of any 
neglect in its cultivation, Let us each and all, to 
the amount of our ability, contribute to sustain the 
flower and perfect the fruit, of a plant, which has 
already yielded abundantly, and promises be 
worth more than mints of money, or mines oP gold 


'to those who will avail themselves of its benefits. — 


Ed. N. E. Farmer. 
("See Advertisement on page 383. 





Prevention of Mildew. Professor Lindley of the 
London University, lately lecturing on mildew, 
gave it as his opinion, that the only effectual meth- 
od of cure which has yet been discovered, is that 
recommended by Mr. Bauber—namely steeping 
the seeds before sowing in lime water for twelve 
hours and then drying them in the air—Mechan- 
iw’s Mag. 
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Fr rom nthe CGibere. Far mer. 

RUTA BAGA AND MANGEL WURTZEL. 
As I have cultivated these roots more or less | 
every season for the last twenty years, I suppose 


a short account of my practice may be acceptable | 


to such as are now commencing. 
Three times ploughing, with a harrowing and | 
puts the ground in complete | 


rolling after each, 
rota baga, 


order to receive the seed of the 
should be sown immediately after the last plough- 


ing—the longer time the ground lays between each | 


ploughing the better, so that the grass and weeds 
don’t grow large, say not less than a month, 

The time of sowing may vary according to cir- | 
cumstances and convenience—any time from the 
first to the end of the seventh month (July), will 
do for ruta baga in this latitude. If IT wanted the 
roots for table use IT should not think of sowing 
before the middle of the month—if for cattle, 
might do to sow the beginning; but Tmay remark 


. ..* . ! 
that most of the failures I have noticed have been | 
not | 


in consequence of too early sowing on land 
well prepared ; 
a very rich soil, it should be perfectly mellow, and 
every particle of grass or perennial weeds ought 
to be entirely dead before the seed is sown, Thus 
the hoeing and weeding is performed with far Jess 
labor than would otherwise be required, and the 
roots will grow quick—this they must do to be 
sound and well flavored. 

I have usually put on about six or eight two 
horse loads of dung previous to the first or second 
ploughing, as most convenient. This, however, 
is vot necessary if the ground is naturally rich, 
or has been in grass for some time. 

The method of sowing in rows is the best, 
my opinion, I have 
the rows from two to four feet—the former is de- 
cidedly too close, and the latter distance may be 


thought too wide; but I have found the bulk of 


crop greater on four feet space than on two feet— 
atany rate [ think it a positive loss of Jabor to 
This leaves room for 
The plants 


sow closer than three feet. 
a cultivator to pass between the rows, 
should be thinned so as to leave ouly one in a foot; 
it is portant that this should be done as soon as 


the plants are large enough to resist the attacks of 


the turnip fly. The crop will be much diminished 
if this is not attended to, especially when vegeta- 
One pound.of seed is amply suffi- 
broad cast, 


tion is rapid. 
cient for an acre if 
the same or rather less will suffice, 
the increased difficulty of hoeing and thinning 


sown in rows—if 


The common English turnip [ consider but a 
very poor root to cultivate for cattle ; but if man- 
aged as for ruta baga, except to 
sow the seed two or three weeks later, 


above directed 


crops could be raised ; 
is the most valuable root for cattle. It is a trifle 
more expensive to raise jit—requires to be sown | 
about a month earlier 
easily preserved through the winter, and requires 
rather a richer soil, On the other hand, it thrives | 
best on soils too heavy for the turnip—the bulk of 


than ruta baga—is not so 


crop is greater—it can be sown to advantage after | 


once ploughing, and is never eaten 


turnips are. Thus being a very certain crop, 
received the name of root of scarcity, meaning, | 
suppose, that it never failed in times of geueral 


searcity. Cattle, sheep and hogs, prefer it to any | 
other root that 1 have ever seen, after they be- 
used to it. Two pounds of seed will suffice 


I 


come 


for an acre, in rows three or four feet apart. 


which | 


for, though turnips do pot require | 


tried various distances for | 


s| beneath the surface does 


on account of 


very heavy | 
but T think mangel wartzel’ 


by insects as | 
it | 


| have always been sensible. of a ‘a loss of time and 
labor, when T have planted this crop closer than 
four feet by fifteen inches from one plant to an- 
‘other. It isa gross feeder, and I believe no soil 
pcan be too rich for it, but it will amply repay the 
‘labor bestowed on it. I have raised them weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds each, and I believe the re 
was ove of these roots exhibited in London weigh- 
ing 42 pounds. 

Lastly, I may just say how I proceed with the 
work of sowing the seed, which, for each kind, 
i does not vary much—hbhaving no drilling machine, 
[ get a piece of plank or siab six feet long, more 
‘or less, according to the distance I intend to have 
‘the rows—saw out three blunt teeth, one at each 
a long handle in 


end and one in the middle—put 
)the centre, and draw this-thing over the ground 
crossways of the last ploughing, letting one outside 
‘tooth go in the last marked row, thus making two 
rows every time. To expedite the sowing, L mois- 
ten the seed a litte, and add a little lime or sonie 
white substance, This innkes it easy to see how 
thick I sow it, and me by going at a 


enables g 
/quick step, to put in several acres if 


in a day if re- 
quired, 
Owasco, 5 mo. 7, 1834. 





Northern Farmer. 
£EED. 


Froia the 

ROLLERS—SOWING GRASS 
Farmers who are in the practice of using Rol- 
are fully con- 


ilers to level and smooth the ground, 
r great utility. How inconvenient it 
mow, When the surface is very uneven, or 
rocks lie upon it. Aud there 
obliged frequently to grind 


| vineed of thei 
le 

is to 
) where smail is 


jloss of labor in being 


1) the scythe, or in case of breaking to get a new one. 


(In laying down the soil to grass in the spring, the 
‘roller makes  smooih wor k,” and drives down the 
| pebble stones and small rocks beneath tie surface, 
and also renders the appearance of the fields more 
delightful. But the use of the roller is very bene- 
ficial in sowing grass seed. The harrow 
made with very fine and very short teeth, 
not to be used; because the grass seed, which the 
harrow buries one, 
not vegetate, 


ubless 
ought 


| 


/common two or three iuches 
In sowing 
grass seed, I now use otily the roller, and it  cateh- 
es in? much better than it does by harrowing it in. 
After a light gravelly soil has been well ploughed 
and harrowed, it nay ofien do very well to sow 
the grass seed upon the surface before a rain. 
This faet, perhaps well known tomany [ learned 
by accident. T directed my hands to lay down a 
field with rye and grass seed. But they forgot to 
as I learned after the rye had 
sprouted. Believing that the use of the barrow 
would then destroy the rye, I scattered the grass 
cateh in 
after, 


sow the grass seed, 


}seed upon the surface and never had any 
better. But there were several rains soon 
This experiment has induced me to use only the 
roller. 

To make a roller some take a log, others a stone 
Kither is much better than pone ; 


hewed round, 


‘| but they often drag the small stones, &c. forward, 


instead of beating the same down perpendicularly 
into the ground, 

A roller made of old truck or cart wheels is pre- 
My men made one of a pair of old truck 
Wheels in the following manner. A two-inch 
| white oak plank was cut into short pieces, one end 
of each piece resting on the hub, and the other 
end projecting about half an inch above the felloes 
j by wooden pins, A heavy axletree was then put 


{ 
| ferable, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a | 
len down and rendered uneve n, 











| 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 





of hay, 
lous and teasing operation: I[ Geterinid don trying 


in, about seven feet in length, the ends project- 
ing out of the hubs about five or six inches, The 
wheels were next covered with narrow thick pine 
plank, and spiked into the ends of the white oak 
plank.—But the planks must be hewed, so as to 
forma perfect circle, previous to driving the spikes. 


The planks which cover the machine, must not 


ouly be very narrow, but thick, the edges being 
hewn obliquely, being well joimed, resting upon 


and supporting each other, and therefore capable 
of resisting a great external pressure. Narrow white 
oak plank, or small timbers are then to be form- 
ed in the shape of an oblong square, In the cen- 
tre of the sides of this frame, a square hole is cut 
so that the ends of the axletree may enter, and in, 
this frame the roller revolves. ‘To the frout end of 
this frame the tongue or spire is attached, so that 
the be drawn with horses or oxen. 
Many 


tuachine may 
farmers now use rollers of a 
struction, Should it be desirable to pick rocks 
While operating with the machine, it would be 
easy to construct a box to be attached to the frame. 
The strength of the roller may be increased, by 


similar con- 


naling iron heops round the outside. I think 
that large are preferable to small wheels. In or- 


der to turn the machine with the cattle with great- 


er ease, it may be judicious to have the circum- 
ference in the middle a little Jarger than at the 
ends, But when the middle rests upon rising 


ground, or a litde hillock in the act of turning, 
there is no great difliculty. 

Many farmers suflir their cattle, in the Wet sea- 
sons of Spring and Pall, to graze in their mowing 
liclds. By this practice the soil is not only beat- 
counteracting the 
ure 


Lut the roots 


good effects of the roller, vrass 


jinuch injured, and, by the fall feeding are indeed 


more liable to he winter killed, It is a practice 
which ought to be discontinued. The inevitable 
consequence of it is, either to reduce, or else pre- 
| vent the increase of the quantity of hay. 


W. CLaGGeETT. 
Portsmouth, March 24, 1834. 





From Hoyward’s & 
ON HAY MAKING. 


‘cience of Agriculture. 


Havine observed that in a season when there 
was no rain whatever, and the hay had been 
made with rapidity, and carted withm a= short 
time after it had been cut, that a greater quantity 
was destroyed and injured, by bemg overheated 
and burnt, than in a eatehing irregular season ; 
that when hay had not heated in the stack, it was 
frequently mouldy ; that as hay lost its native 


green color, and approxehed a brown, it lost its 
vutritive qualities 5 and that altogether the making 
as usually conducted, was a very precari- 
regular and 
' 
and by 


to arrange a on some more 
certain principles, 
adopting a certain and regular course of operations, 
was enabled to make my hay of a uniform good 
quality ; and, let the weather be as it might, at a 
And considering such 


ns it ensures 


system 


in which I succeeded ; 


regular expense of labor, 
a process not only of importance, 
amore perfect quality; butas it aflords a more 
certain protection against the injuries usnally con- 
sequent on the uncertainty of the weather, and 
overheating in the stack , and that it thus renoves 
two great causes of anxiety, it may be well worth 
the public attention. 

Ju the first place as to the state of the weath- 
er, it generally happens at this season of the 
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year that there are three or four days rain and 
three or four days dry ; therefore on beginning to 
cut the grass, as it is well known that during wet 
weather grass may be cut, and suffered to remain 
in the swarth for several days without injury ; and 
it being desirable, where hands are plenty, to have 
a good quantity, or so much as will complete a 
stack in a day, in the same state of forwardness ; 
I should prefer beginning to cut during the rainy 
weather: however be this as it may, the swards 
should not be opened but on a certain fine day ;} 








and when this is done the grass should be well 
shaken apart aud equally spread over the ground, | 
As soon as the upper surface is dry, turn it we 1 | 
over ; and in this operation great care should he | 


have been divided in the first opening. This be- 


' 
taken to open and spread any cocks that may not | 
| 
commence raking into wind-rows, in| 


ing done, 
time that the whole may be made into small cocks | 
before night. The second day these cocks must re- 
main untouched ; let the weather be wet or dry: the 
third day, if the weather be certain and fine, throw | 
the cocks open; but if the weather be wet or | 

| 

| 


threatening, they may remain another day, or un- 
til the weather is certain to be fine for the day. 
The cocks should then be thrown, according to | 
the crop, into beds of two or three rows ; and af- | 
ter three or four hours exposure, turned over ; and 
taking time to gather the whole into wind-rows 
and cocks before niglit, let this operation com- 
mence accordingly, and none be lift open: the day 
after this, which in fine weather will be the fourth ; 
the cocks must aguin remain untouched, or not be 
opened, whether the weather be wet or dry. Ou the 
filth or next day, these cocks will only require to 
be opened for an hour or two, when they will be 
fit for the stack. The novelty of this mode con- 
sists only in suffering the hay to remain in the 
cock the second and third or alternate days ; and | 
at first sight it may appear that so much time in| 


fine weather must be lost, but this is not the case. | 
Whilst the hay remains in cocks, a slight fermen- | 
tation, or what is termed sweating, wiiltake place, 
and in consequence, after it has been opened on | 
the third and fifth days, it will prove to be just as | 
forward as if it had been worked every day. And | 
the advantages resulting from this, are obviously 
the following; by shortening the time of open ex- | 
posure, the color of the hay is more perfectly pre- | 
served, and consequently the quality: and the 
fermentations or sweatings which take place in | 
the Poe, prove so much to have diminished that | 
princ ipl e, or inclination to: prevent its heating ine | 
prong in the stack ; and the whole operation of | 
making, whether it takes four days or eight, re-| 
quires three days labor only ; and the hay being 
left in that state every night, in which it is the 
least possibly exposed to the injuries of the weath- 
er, and in which it may remain for a day or two | 
in uneertiin weather, without injurious exposure ;| 


5 ab : A 
much painful anxiety, aud useless attendance of 


laborers are obviated. 





TO PREVENT BEER FROM BECOMING ACE- 
TOUS. 

Tuere is a way to prevent beer from getting 
acetous, or what is called hard, which is as simple 
as it is eflicacious, Reasoning on the plain’ prin- 
ciples of chemical science, we were led to try it, 
and have this summer found its truth and advan- 
tage. [tis nothing more than to suspend a knob 


of marble by a piece of tape from the bung hole to 
near the bottom of the barrel, upou which, being 





jof beer, and, 


1} Geg a, 
hire—sti 


llong as it will, 


pure carbonate of lime, the acid quality of the 
beer acts on its Incipient formation : it consequent- 
ly becomes neutralized, and thus is kept from 
turning hard or sour, In our experiment the 
marble was considerably eaten away, except where 
the tape encireled, and the beer remained sound 
and fresh to the last drop. We mention this dis- 
covery as being a point of some consequence to 
householders, and especially to farmers and their 
for it is more likely that 
weak beer should become sour than strong; it is 
uch more healthy to drink it fresh than ever so 
little turned off, and, in the way of economy, many 


laborers in harvest time ; 


barrels might be saved, which are every year 
thrown into the hog-tub fron® becoming undrinka- 
ble. It will do good, however, to every species 


we expect, to any kind of home- 


linide or even foreign wines in cask, which lave 


or are likely to become tart or sour.—Ox/ord Jour. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CURRANT WINE. 

Berne lately on a visit to ove of my friends in 
a ueigiboring town, I was regaled by him with 
some currant wine of his own manufacture, — It 
wis so very excellent that I requested him to make 
known to me the process of making it—it was as 
loillows: 

Take eight or ten gallons of currant juice, to 
which add ninety pounds of common brown, or 


}oune hundred pounds of molasses sugar—put them 
liuto a brass kettle, which hang over a moderate 


them up together well, and careful- 
ly take off all the scum which rises to the top. 
Particular care must be takeu that the fire is not 
so great us to make the juice boil, no more heat is 
uecessary than to cause the impurities contained 
in the sugar to rise so as to be skimmed off. 
When the liquor becomes pure, pour it into a clean 


firms barrel—then fill up the barrel with clean wa- 


jter, and fet it stand (i the cellar) with the bung 


Let the fermentation coutinue as 
The cask must be filled up fre- 
queutly with sweetened water. When the fer- 
iuentation ceases, bung up the barrel tight, the 


out to feriment. 


process of manufacturing the article is ended, 

My friend assured me that he could by his cur- 
rants, manufacture his wine, for 374 cents per 
gallon, and that he had frequently sold it at one 
dollar per gallon, 

Many a farmer has currants, which might in 
this way be made use of to great advantage ; and 
those who have not, might, in little time, and with 
little trouble, furnish themselves with an ample 
supply. Wes We 

Milton, March 22, 1833. 

(=? We do not pretend to know, never having 
tried the process, what udvantage there may be iu 
heating the juice and sugar. But we do know, 
having practised it for a number of years, without 
a single failure occurring, that the above propor- 
tious of currant juice, sugar and water, (without 
being simmered over a fire, but otherwise managed 
us above,) will make a clear, good, strong wiue. 
We should have supposed, that heating the juice 
would have a tendency to loosen the fermentation, 
and therefore prove injurious, 

Our plan bas been to carefully strain the juice 
through a flannel cloth ; and to completely dissolve 
the sugar before putting it in the barrel, By fre- 
quent tuashing and stirring the sugar, light impuri- 
ties will rise to the top and heavy ones sink to the 
bottom, the first of which we skimmed off and the 


second left in the bottom of the vessel. If care is 
taken to keep the barrel filled up during the fer- 
“the scum which would rise to the 
top” by heating, will be thrown out by the fermen- 
has convinced us, that it is 
as much of the mixture 
over filling the barrel, as will keep it filled up 
luring the The vessel ought to be 


| Ed. Franklin 


mentation, 


tution. —Experience 
otis When making to have 


fermentation, 





filled up two or three tinice a day. 
Re positury. ‘ 
NATIVE GRAPE, 

Aut New England abounds in the wild purple 
some vines of which are very prolific, and 
some appear to be always barren, ‘This grape has 
except to be 
but we 
have the best evidence that it may be turned to 
account, in the manutueture of a very delicious 
We have not the slightest doubt that the 
Vine may be cultivated so as to yiekl a thousand 


grape, 
jseldom been used for any purpose, 
pickled while green, or ext when ripe 5 


wine, 


fold more than now, of larger and finer fruit, and 
the product will be abundant of almost any flavor- 
ed wine the manufacturer may choose: the pure 
juice lightly expressed, and somewhat sweetened 





with sugar, will furnis h a wine of a most excellent 


Muscat; and the quality may be changed by a 
stronger expression of the astringent quality of the 
until the wine will, in that respect, ran 
through all the varieties of Claret port, still retain- 
ing, however, much of the Muscat flayor.— Lowell 


Jour. 


SKIS 


{ 

a similar in color and taste to a Frontignac 
’ 

{ 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF FIREWOOD, 

shows the weight of a cord 

of different woods, seasoned, the quantity of char- 


Tue table at large 


other valuable informa- 
It assumes as a 


coal eaeh will make, and 
iion—founded on experiments, 
standard the shellbark hickory, 

lbs. in a cord. * Comp. value. 


1 Shellbark Hickory, 4469 100 $7 40 


15 Buttonwood, 2391 52 3 85 
15 Maple, 2668 54 4 00 
11 Black Birch, 3115 63 4 67 
17 White Birch, 2369 48 °3 56 
10 White Beech, 3236 65 481 
4 White Ash, 3450 77 5 70 
2 Pignut, Hickory or ) ‘ Vs - 
common Walnut, § 4241 9 7 OS 
18 Piteh Pine, 1904 43 318 
19 White Pine, 1568 42 3 11 
20 Lombardy Poplar, 1774 40 296 
7 Appletree, 3115 70 518 
3 White Oak, 3821 81 6 00 
9 Black Oxk, 3102 66 4 89 
6 Scrub Oak, 3339 7 5 40 
16 Spanish Oak, 2449 ¥ 52 3865 
12 Yellow Oak, 2919 60 444 
8 Red Oak, 3254 69 611 
13 White Elm, 2592 58 429 
5 Swamp Whortleberry, 3361 73 6&40 


So much for the purchaser—and now a word 
to the seller, 

It is estimated that a cord of wood contains 
when green 1443lbs. of water. So that a farmer 
who brings into market a cord of green wood, has 
no less load for his team, than another who should 
put on the top of his cord of dry white oak, three 
quarters of a cord of séasoned pive, or one hogs- 
head and two barrels of water—Brown’s Sylva 
Americana, 
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. FARMER'S WORK. 

Ruta Baga. We have frequently described the 
modes of cultivating this plant, adopted by our best 
farmers. We will, however, add some particulars 
with regard to its culture and uses, which may be 
of service to some of our readers, 

Arthur Young, in his Farmer’s Calendar, bas the 
following remarks: 

“The inducements to enter freely into the cul- 
ture of the Swedish turnip are many and import- 
ant. 1. If he bas the right stock of seed, the root 
yellow in flesh and rough in coat, it lasts [in Eng- 
land] through all frosts, and may be depended ov 
for sheep quite through the mouth of April, though 
drawn two months before, and spread on a grass 
field. 2. Tt is an excellent and vourishing food 
for sheep and also for any sort of cattle, 3. Tt is 
equal to potatoes for keeping stock swine 3 a point 
of great consequence. 4. Lt is next to carrots the 
best food which ean be given to horses, 5, It is 
sown ata season, which leaves ample time in case 
ofa failure to put in common turtips or cabbages. 
All these are powerful inducements to urge a tar- 
aner to enter readily into their culture.” 

For the mode of cultivating the ruta baga, see 
Rev. Henry Colman’s account of his method in 
obtaining a crop for which he received a premium 
of $20 from the Mass, Agr. Society, New Eng. Par- 
mer, vol, ix, p. 284, and Judge Buel’s statement 
N. E. Farmer, vol. xi, p. 277, and page 380 of 
this day’s paper. 

Hoed Crops. The oftener you stir the ground 
among corn, potatoes, &e, the Jess they will suffi r 
from drought. 
soil more open and porous, so that it will the more 
readily receive and retain the dews and rains, 
Earthing or hilling of plants should be done with 
caution, 
is hurtful, as it does not permit the roots to have 
go much benefit from the rains, aud too mueh hin- 
ders the influence of the sun on the lower roots, 
Whatever hilling is done should be performed by 
a little at a time, that the roots may gradually and 
easily accommodate themselves to their change ot 
condition,” 


Surring the ground renders the 


Heaping the earth too much about plants 


Advantages of row-cullure, or growing crops in drills. 
NV. Be. Rose, iv the Gardener's Magazine, ob- 
serves, The plan Pb adopt tor growing all garden- 
crops usually raised from seeds, aud not trans- 
plhuited afterwards, such as turnips, carrots, onions, 
lettuce, radishes, &c. &e. is to sow them in drills 
of different degrees of width and depth, according 
to the size of the seeds and of the plants produced. 
As soon as they rise through the ground 1 com- 
meuce thinning and hoeing, 
tion several times, especially the hoeing between 
the rows, The advantage of frequently stirring 
the ground about plants is known; but it may not 
be obvious to every one that the soil can be stirred 


repealing the opera- 


much deeper, when the hoe works along a con- 
tinued straight line, as it docs between rows, than 
it can be when it works in curves or irregulat 
roundish spaces of limited extent, as it does among 
crops sown broad east. L sow my euious in rows 
SIX thehes apart, and Lean stir between them te 


the depth of vine juches or a foot if | choose 5 bui 


if they were sown broad cast, and every plant sia 
inches from every other, | could not stir between 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


them, with a common hoe, deeper than one or 
two inches, 

Stirring deep and frequently renders watering 
unuecessary, because a porous surface is less im- 
pervious to the heat of the sun than a solid one, 
aud therefore keeps the ground beneath both cooler 
and moister, » Any gardener, who doubts this be- 
ing the case, may convince himself of the fact by 
covering part of a bed of onions with three inches 
of rotten tan, and comparing the soil beneath the 
tan with that left bare, as to heat and dryness.” 

Tobacco for destroying Insects. Thos. McLaurin 
in the Gardener’s Magazine, bas the following ob- 
servations: “ f procure from the tobaceonists, lig- 


Which Ladd five gallous of water; this mixture, 
with Reed’s Garden Syringe T sprinkle over trees 
and plants infested with insects, putting it on the 
finest rose, and being careful to wet all the leaves; 
this Operation is performed only in the hottest sun- 
shine, as the effect is then much greater than when 
fn this manner T have with 
five gallons of liquor, reduced as above. stated, 


the weather is dull. 


cleaned seventeen peach and nectarine trees, twelve 
of which average twelve feet in height. The 
black glutinous iuseet, provineially called blight, so 
destructive to cherry trees in the same way with 
equal facility. DT have aiso found, upon trial, that 
the grubs, whieh attack the apricot may be in- 
stantly destroyed by immersing the leaves infested 
in this liquor, 

“Tins is the cheapest and most expeditious 
manner of destroying the above insects, which has 
come within my knowledge, and to those who 
have not seen the operation performed the effect 
Roses, and in faet, 
my plant liable to be infested with green fly, and 
situated where tobacco smoke cannot be used with 
effect, may be easily cleaned by dipping in or 
sprinkling with tobacco liquor, as circumstances 
may render most convenient. 





produced is almost incredible, 


‘When trees have got so bad that their leaves 
are much curled, some of the flies being protected 
within the curl, will escape ; in this case, more 
force must be applied to the syringe, and in a day 
or two the trees should be looked over again, and 
whatever part of the leaves has not been wetted, 
should be washed with a painter’s brush; but a 
careful person will render this process unnecessa- 
ry, by taking them in time.” 

‘Preservation of Seeds. The late M. Zea, the 
Peruvian Botauist, asserted that the most delicate 
seeds of American plants may be sent to Europe 
in the highest preservation, by being enveloped in 
that kind of raw brown sugar, which always re- 
tains its bumidity. When the seeds are to be 
sown it is only necessary to immerse them in luke- 
warm water, which will take off the sugar.— Hor- 
ticultural Register. 

Thinning Plants. Do not permit too many 
melon or cucumber vines to remain in a hill. 
Some experienced gardeners have asserted that the 
hills of water melons should be planted § feet apart, 
and musk melons 4 feet apart each way. And 
when the plants have become too large to be des- 
woyed by bugs they should be thinned, so as to 
leave but one ina bill, Cucumbers should be lefi 
but litthe nearer together than tusk melons. 
Insects in Salads. ‘To be sure that you eat no 
insects with your salad and greens, you.may wash 
them first with salt water, and then rinse them 
with fresh water. 





vor expressed froné tobacco, to every gallon of 


ITEMS OF ECONOMY, &c. x 

Burns and Toothache. Cotton applied to burns 
works wonders ; if difficult to keep im: its place, 
moisten it with a litthe sweet oi] or molasses. It 
is equally good to allay the burning pain of limbs 
that have been frost bitten, For toothache, attend- 
ed with swelling, put as much as convenient in 
contact with the affected part of the jaw, both in 
and outside the mouth. 

The Common Strawberry is a natural dentifrice, 
and its juice without any preparation dissolves tar- 
tareous inecrustations on the teeth and makes the 
breath smell sweet and agreeable.— Bangor Courier. 

Murrain.—A draught of alum and sulphur has 
been fottnd a remedy for bloody murrain arising 
from cattle’s swallowing leeches. 

Cure for Botts. 1 seud you a remedy I used 
while our coals were brought to market in road 
wagons, which obliged us to use-a great number 
of horses; and I never kuew it fail of giving relief 
in one to five minutes, viz: Pour half a gill of 
spirit of turpentine into the hand, rub it on to the 
breast of the horse while suffering ; let it be ap- 
plied to the hollow or pit of the stomach, just at 
the point where the neck joins the breast, on a 
space six to eight inches in diameter. The relief 
is certain, if the grubs have not already cut through 
the coats of the stomach.—-Farmer’s Register. 

Mixture for Cattle and Sheep. \t has been re- 

commended, by a gentleman who tried it, to mix 
salt with unleached wood ashes, in the proportion 
of one quart of fine salt to one balf bushel of ashes, 
and place the mixture under cover, where the ani- 
mals can have access to it, This composition, our 
informant said, preserves the health of the animals, 
increases their appetite, and he believed would 
preserve sheep against the rot, and horses against 
botts. 
To make a sick Horse drink freely.—A horse has 
a very sweet tooth—when he is unwell and won't 
drink, mix molasses or coarse brown sugar in the 
water; he will then drink freely—Old Colony 
Whig. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
It has quite a melancholy influence upon the feelings, 
and produces reveries of a grand but painful nature, to 
visit the country, which surrounds this borough, and 
behold the richness of its budding beauty blasted, and 
withered beneath the destructive influence of the frosts 
which have fallen upon it. The grapes, apples, peach- 
es, pears are all injured, if not destroyed ; the corn and 
potatoes are cut off; and the forest trees, which a few 
days ago were putting forth their leaves in that rich- 
ness and loveliness which makes the heart throb joy- 
fully, and turns the thoughts in cheerful channel “ from 
nature, up to nature's God,” are seared and blasted. 
They still turn the thoughts “ from nature up to na- 
ture’s Ged,” but in sad and melancholy mood.—Penn. 
Republican, of May 2st. 
Fifteen houses were destroyed by fire in the city of 
New York, on Thursday afternoon. Most of them were 
of wood, and they were occupied by forty families chiet- 
ly foreigners.—.V. Y. paper. 
Carelessness. On Saturday last, as Mr. Levi Marston 
was standing at the window of his house, in Portsmouth, 
N. H. with a child about six mo:.ths old in his arms, a 
bullet discharged frum a rifle on the opposite side of 
the mill pond, struck the child on the side of the head, 
near the top, and tore off a large piece of the scalp. 
Mr. Marston’s own life was spared by mere chance. The 
aischief was caused by some idle fellows, who were 
firing ata mark in the neighborhood.—WV. H. Gazette. 
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At Huntsville, in Alabama, there has been exper enc- | MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


eda more severe frost, and greates damages have been 
done by it, than has ever before been known in the 
country. The whole of North Alabama has been affec- 
ted by it, and it is feared that the entire cotton country 
has sustained serious injury.—Jbid. 


A New Continent. The N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
has an extract from the Hobart's-town paper, giving an 
account of the discovery of a large body of land, some- 
where to the southward of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
particulars of which have, they say long been a desider- 
atum. Such of our readers as may wish a full account 
of the Voyage of Discovery, during which this land 
was first seen, taken from the “ Log book of the brig 
Juba, commanded by Mr. John Briscoe, R. N.” may 
find it in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Socie- 
ty of London, vol. the third, 1833, first part. 

Colony of Pigeons. A Susquehannah, (Pa.) Co. pa- 
per mentions that immense numbers of Pigeons have ta- 
ken possession of, and appropriated to their use,a_terri- 
tory said to be nine miles in length, and two miles in 
width ; every foot of which, and almost every tree and 
branch of a tree upon it, are constantly occupied by 
them. It is presumable that the beech woods are indebt- 
ed for this pigeon v-sit, to the abundant crop of beech 
nuts produced the last season ; by which they are abun- 
» dantly supplied with food. 

The King of Sweden has become a temperance man, 
and designs to limit the working of distilleries in his do- 
minions to six months in the year. 

Rail Roads in England. There are now building in 
England what they term “The great Western Rail 
Road,” which is to connect Londonand Bristol. Anoth- 
er is building between London and Southampton ; anoth- 
er from London to Gieenwich; another from London 
to Birmingham ; another from Hull to Shelby ; and the 
Northern Union Rail Road. 





VALUABLE NEW WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 
This dav Published, by Geo. C. Barrett, at the Office of 
que N. E. Farmer,—The 
COMPLETE FARMER and RURAL ECONOMIST, 
By Tuos. G. Fessenpen, Esq. 
Containing a compendious epitome of the most important 


branches of Agricuitue and Rural Ecouomy, and the foliowing 
subjects arranged iu oder : 


Soils, Wicat, Beans, Mangel Wurizel, 
Grasses, Rye, Swine, Ruta Baga, 
Grain, Oats, Lime & Gypsum, Potaiors, 
NeatCattle, Barley, Fences, Haymaking, 
Barns, Millet, Hedges, Pioughing, 
Dairy, Hops, Sheep, Poultry, 

Hemp, Peas, Horses, Wood: 

Flax, , 


and to which is added—Deseriptions of the most approved Im- 
plements and Machines, with Engrarines. 

The work is printed on the best of paper, and is intended for 
a Fariner’s Direciory, which every farmer should be possessed 
of; and relying upon an extensive sale will be afforded at the 
jow price of 81. m 2] 

[From the New England Macazine of June \st, 1834. ] 

All nen love a farm and a garden, and Mr. Fessenden is 
better qualified than any other man in New-England to com 
Es a good work ou these practical subjects—albeit he was in 
is youth addicied to the less profitable parsnits of wit and 
nae This work shouid be on the shelf of every farmer's 
brary: there is machin it to guide him and nothag to lead 
him astray. Ail is practical, nothing is speculative. It em- 
braces the entire transactions of a farm. The macerials for the 
work must have been collected through many vears. Excel- 
lence is comparative—and any traveller in England may there 
best notice the defeets of American husbandry. Sull, however. 
it is with caution that in our soil and climate we should adopi 
the Euglish modes of cultivation. 

The soils are first treated of, then grasses, grain, cattle, ani 
mals, dairy, manures, harvesting, pouliry, implements, &e. &e. 

Those who would have a choice of implements may choose 
among many at the New-England Agricultural Warehouse. 
Here ts every tacility for saving labor and increasing crops ; 
and the implements that are not asefu!—if any such there be— 
are studies of ingenuity, All are made in the best manner, and 
they ate in some sort an illustration of Mr. Fessenden’s book, 
many being neatly delineated in it. ; 





A stated meciing of this Society, will be beld at their Hall, 
81 Cornhill, (lately Market Street) on Saturday the 7t» day 
of June, at 10 o0’clock. R. 'T. PAINE, Ree’g. See’y. 








CULTIVATOR. 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few of Sea- 

ver’s improved expanding CULTIVATORS, tor weeding among 

Corn, Potatoes, &c. &c. je4 
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WILLIS'S IMPROVED STRAW & HAY CUTTER. 
For sale atthe Agricultural Warehouse 51 and 52 North 


Market street. The straw or hay cutteris a machine well 


worth the attention of every farmer, aud should be ia common 


use with every farmer feeding stock, 

From the great improvement and simplicity of these ma- 
chines of Willis’s, the work is done with great ease and des- 
patch, and requires but one person to operate it, which is not the 
case with any other machine, every farmer who is disposed to 
use his fodder to the best advantage and preserve his auinials 
in the best health will in all cases cut their fodder my2l 





BRASS SYRINGES, 


Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a good assort- | 


ment of Willis’s improved Brass SyRinGes for Green Houses, 
Grape Vines, &c. &c.—see Complete Farmer, page O49. 
J. R. NEWELL. 


DAHLIAS. 
A Collection of fine Double Dantas, started in pots at 5! 
cents, for sale at the New Eugiand Seed Store, 51 & 52 Nori 


Market street. G. C. BARRETT. 





ZINC WARE. 
Just received, a further supply of Zine Milk Pans, Kettles 
and deep Bake Pans, and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
House, No. 5! and 52 North Market Street. 


The manutacturers of tnis article having closed their works, | 


no more of them ean be procured at preseut—and as the sea- 

son is at hand when these are most wanted, and as they are 

found on trial to produce a great increase of Milk, they are 

highly recommended to the public as one of the improvements 

of the dav. my 14 

FULL BLOOD SHORT HORN HEIFER CALVES 
FOR SALE. 

Four full blood Short Horn Calves for sale from Imported 
Stock. sire and dams, if application is made in one week to the 
Publisher of the New England Farmer, he will furnish partica- 
lars as to prices, ages, &c. may 14 








HALL’'S IMPROVED HAY RAKES, 
Just received, and for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
50 dozen of the first and second quality of Hall’s best warranted 
Hay Rakes. my 14 





NEW WORK ON FLOWERS. 
Just published, the Florist’s Manual, with Eighty beautifully 
olored Engravings, being the best work adapted to American 
cloriculture extant—price $2.50. 


GEO. C, BARRETT. 


PRICKS OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM TO 
ApeLes,russets, ... + + « , barrel 175, 3 50 
































| Ounces Gee... os. 6 4.0 Me. b bushel 13.] 180 
| BEEF, mess, (new) barrel | 10 St 

| Cargo, No. 1. —— ” 7 75} 8 00 
prime,. . . . ov Pe 6M) 6 25 
| Beeswax, (American) — pound 18 2 

Burrer, inspected, No.l,new,  . 4 16 18 
| CRANBERRIES, se 8 . | bushel | 36] 3 2% 
| Curgsk, newmilk,. . . 2.5 b 9 
skimmed milk, a 3e 5 
| FEATHERS, northern, geese, . “a 4u) 45 
| southern, geese, . oe 85 40 
| Puax, American,. . ». s. . + « pound & ll 
| FLAXSEED,. oe ee | bushel 156) 1 87 
|} Frour, Genesee, . . . cash. barrel § iz] § 3? 
Baltimore, Howard str. new ; 4 5 25) 5 WW 

Baltimore, whart, | 525) & 50 
Alexandria, . a " | 537) 5 50 
| GRAIN, Corn, northern yellow, . oushel 72] 75 
} southeru yellow s a 60 67 

white, ok oe 65 66 

Rye, (scarce) Northern, —. | , (od. 715 

| surley, a ee ecg Bake 654 67 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) | “ | Sd 37 

Hay, best English, . » « | ton | 20 007 21 OO 
Eastern screwed, . . . . wae | 13 00) 14 00 

Hard pressed, “ | 14 00) 15 08 
gO ee ere ae gallon vb) 46 
|Hlurs, Ist quality .... . pound 17 19 
2d quality io te sg 32] 14 

LARD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 9} 10 

Southern, Ist sort, P oY ss hd 7| 8. 
| LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . “ 15} 3 
| “4 upper, . . Ib. lu} 12 
Dry Hide,sole. . . pound | ld 17 
upper, ... lb, | 28) 20 

*hiladelphia, sole, pound | + 5) °5 
Baltimore, sole, a6 | 22 °4 
| Lime. best sort Seo cask £5) 90 

Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, | barrel | 17 (| 18 00 
| Ove Os 4 et 4S “ 13 (0) 140 

Bone, middiings,. . . . " 

Seeps, HWerd’sGrass . . . . bushe! 2 35) _ 98 50 
Ree Top, northern, (none) , a 96} 1 60 
| Red Clover, northern, . oe pound 7 8 
White Dutch Honeysuckle td 21 33 

TALLow, tried, pe ae | owt 7 Ot 750 

Wook, prime or Saxony Fleeces, pound OL 68 
j American, full blood, washed ne 58 62 
| do. 3-4dths do. 48) §2 

do. }-2 do. o < 47 
do. -4 and common >. 37 40 
Native washed, . . . . 4“ Jb 40 
_ ( Pulled superfine, ee 55 57 
“<> | IstLambs, .. . “y 4 47 
| Shia elo be xi) 40 
| c 3d a tats lh “6 2i 30 
| 7. IstSpinning,. . . 40 46 
| Souchern pulled wool is generally 

5S ets. less perth 

—— 
PROVISION MARKET 
| RETAIL PRICES. 

Hams,northern, | pound | °| 10 
! southern, } * 8 -_ 

Porn, wholehogs, . ... «+ | “ 64 7 

POULT a 6s 6 ee oe De 2 If 15 

PROCTER, COs 6 ws ow 5 | “ 12 | 14 

lump, new,. | 18; 2 
| Eacas,. | dozen 1! 9 

PoTaTORS, | bushel #3) 37 

| 


barrel 2013 0 


CipeR, (according to quality.) . 


tt 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monnay June Ist, 1854, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiaer and Patriot. 

| At Market this day, 230 Beef Cattle, (including 60 unseld 
| last week,) unsold 20 ; 20 cows and calves, 700 sheep and 130 
| swine, 
Prices. Beef Cattl—No particular variation frem last 
weck, The cattle generally were not so good, but about the 
| same prices were obtained for an equal qualit¥s We, qnote 

prime at 633 a6 50; good at 588 a625; thinat 450% 5 50, 
| Cows and Calvres—In demand ; we noticed sales at 20, 2 ) 
27, 30, 32. 40, 45, and R50. 
| Sheep—Dull—lots were taken at 225, 2 50,275 and $3; a 
lot not sheared were taken at about 4 80. 

Swine—One lot j barrows were taken at 64, and one lot all 

| barrows at 643; atretail 64a 7 for sows, and 7, a 8 for barrows 


’ 








| GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
| An excellent collection of GAarpEN and FLowEr Seeds of 
| very best quality, in papers of 64 cents each, constantly on hand 


and for sale at New England Seed Store of 
| GEO. C. BARRETT. 
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MISCELLANY. 
[From Sir Samuel Moreland’s Perpetua! Almanae, Ready 
Reckoner, and Gardener, published in the reign of Queen 
Anne.] 
DIRECTIONS RELATING TO THE PURCHAS- 
* ING OF LAND. 
First see the land which thou intend’st to buy, 
Within the Seller’s Title clear to lie ; 
And that no Woman to it doth lay elaim 
By Dowry, Jointure, or some other Name 
That mayit cumber. Know if bound or free 
The Tenure stand, and, that from each Feoflee 


It be released ; that the Seller be so old, 

That he may law/ul sell, thou lawful hold : 
Have special care that it not Morigaged be, 
Nor be intayled on Posterity. 

Then if it Stand in Statute bound or no, 

Be well! advised what Quit rent out inust go, 
What Custom service bath been done of old, 
By those who formerly the same did hold ; 
And if a wedded woman put to Sale, 

Deal not with her, uuless she bring her Male ; 
Thy bargain being made, and all this done, 
Have special care to make thy Charter run 
To thee, thy Heirs, Executors, Assigns, 

For that beyond thy lite securely binds, 

These things foreknown and done, you may prevent 
Those things Rash Buyers many times repent, 
And yet when you have done all that you can, 
If you'll be sure, deal with an honest man. 








LINES 
—Written by the Rt. Hon. George Canning when a young 
maw, and lefi by him on the table of a young lady on the morn- 
ing of Tmarnage, She having a tew days betore preseuted 
him with a piece of plush to make a pair of breeches. 
“ When all on this au-preious day 
Well pleased, their grateful homage pay, 
And sweetly sing. or softly say, 
A thousand civil speeches. 
My muse shall spread her trembling wings, 
Nor scorn the lay her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble he the theme she sing®, 
A pair of shooting breeches. 


Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art, 
Have made them neat, and strong, and smart, 
And fortified in every part 

With twenty thousand stitches. 
Mark then the moral of my song : 
O may your love but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long 

As these, my shooting breeches. . 
And when to ease the load of life 
Of private care, of public strife, 
The gods to me shal! grant a wife, 

L ask no rank nor riches : 
For sense like thine alone I pray— 
Temper like thine serene and gay, 
One formed like thee to give away, 

Not wear herself the breeclies. 





MARRIAGE, 
Look at the great mass of marriages which take | 
place over the whole world; what poor contempt- | 
ible affairs they are! A few soft looks, a walk, a! 
dance, a squeeze of the hand, a popping of the! 
question, a‘ purchasing of a certain number of) 
yards of wiite satin, a ring, a clergyman, a stage | 
or two ina hired carriage, a night in a country | 
inn, and the whole matter is over. For five or six | 
weeks two sheepish looking persons are seen dang- | 
ling on each #ther’s arm, looking at water falls, or | 
making morning calis, and guzzling wine and | 
eakes ; then every thing falls into the most monot- 
The wife sits on one side of the 





onous routine. 


hearth, the husband on the other, and little quar-' 
rels, little pleasures, little cares, and little children, | 
‘ 


gradually gather around them. This is what 


ninety-nine of a hundred fiud to be the delight of 


matrimony. 





IGNORANCE ws. KNOWLEDGE. 

KNow ence has the wantortss of a child, and 
the cruelty of an ogre. He builds up systems in 
one age, only to overturn them in another ; he be- 
gets theories in one century, and not only expo- 
ses them to perish, but is himself the unnatural 
instrument of their destruction in the next. He 
resembles Homer’s infant on the sea-shore, raising 
castles of sand with pains and perseverance, then 
with hands and feet demolishing its labors; or he 
may be likened still better to Titan, devouring as 
fustas they see the light the offspring of his own 
loins, Now turn we to Ignorance and what do 
we behold? Not content with evineing the ten- 
derness of a parent, by defending like a lion, his 
own notions and opinions whenever they are at- 
tacked, he rushes forward with disinterested cour- 
age to the suecor of systems and theories with 
the procreation of which he had nothing in’ the 
world to do, the moment he sees them deserted by 
their natural protectors, and in danger of being 
annihilated by the ruffian Improvement, or that 
shocking desperado Reform. This promptitude to 
espouse the weak, is extremely amiable in Igno- 
rance, Let him but see a principle in any science, 
astronomy, geology, anatomy, metaphysics or poli- 
ties, no matter how philosophical its pedigree, in 
danger of being roughly handled by what is called 
the march of intelligence, or the extension of ex- 
perience ; in other words hustled by a knot of ill- 
looking faets, like a foot passenger in Oxford street 
by a gang of pickpockets, Ignorance at once cries, 
*¢to the rescue !’—makes common cause with the 
doctrine in distress—knocks down one fact with a 
flat contradietion—floors another with a shout— 
puts a third * hors du combat” with a horse laugh, 
and by this chivalrous conduct not unfrequently 
extricates its friend, and gives some useful error, 
or venerable prejudice a new lease of its existence. 
But in the catalogue of the vices of Knowledge, 
although there be many blacker, there is none so 
contemptible as his curiosity. Ignorance it must 
be allowed by his best friends, is in some few par- 
ticulars rather more inquisitive than becomes his 
dignity ; he is sometimes too anxious to discover 
what his next door neighbor is to have for dinner ; 
or how many thousand pounds the old lady on the 
other side of the street has got in the Three per 
Cents; or what business the gentleman who lives 
six houses higher up, has with the fat man ina 
green coat and pink cravat, who knocks at his door 
every day, except Wednesdays, at five minutes past 
two precisely ; but what of this?—It is only in 


downright trifles that any body can justly tax igno-: 


rance with curiosity—when was he ever known 
to meddle with the great secrets of the world ? 
When for instance was he ever caught like the el- 
der Pliny, peeping into the crater of a voleano ? 
Never; he leaves such low tricks to those Paul 
Prys, yeleped philosophers. He would have re- 
mained in the dark forever as to the laws of elec- 
tricity, before he would have stooped to the mean 
artifice of Dr. Franklin, who, on pretence of fiy- 
ing a kite, insinuated himself into the confidence 
ofa thunder cloud, made himself acquainted with 
all its private affairs, and then (to crown his base- 
ness) published them to the whole world. Nature 
never leaves her wardrobe, or a drawer of one of 
her scrutoires unlocked, but these dirty fellows 














your men of science, take advantage of the over- 


sight to tumble her dresses, read her family pa- 
pers, and often purloin her trinkets for their cabi- 
nets and museums. What are mineralogists but a 
gang of theives, who have discovered the secret 
springs of the chest, in which Nature keeps her 
treasures 2? What are phrenologists but pick locks, 
who actually boast of having in their possession 
a key to the whole mystery of the human mind ? 
The mathematician you swear is about nothing 
handsome, he is generally tobe found in angles and 
corners, ‘The astronomer waylays nature by night ; 
the botanist in wild and sequestered places— 
“Tn wood or grove, by mossy fountain side, 
In vallev or green meadow ;” 

wherever, in fact she is likeliest to be found asleep 
or undressed. Who then can doubt the purity of 
the intentions with which he pursues bis erypto- 
gamias apd syngenesias? No question, Apollo’s 
pursuit of Dapline was nothing in the world but a 
botanical excursion ;—divinity only wanted to as- 
certain the nymph’s class and order. Then what 
have the conehologists and entomologists to say for 
themselves? "Phe elders in the apocryphal legend 
Heaven knows were filthy old fellows enough; 
but their obscenity was chastity compared to the 
conduct of these men of periwinkles and butter- 
flies; they did not put on their spectacles—at 
least it is not so written—to contemplate the bath- 
ing beauty; they were content to stare at Susan- 
nal’s charms with the naked eye. Not so the 
entomologists ; not even spectacles are enough for 
them; they must actually have micrcscopes or 
they see nothing —Metropolitan Magamine. 





DAMAGED BISHUPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 
Sueet, will open tor sale this day, 
1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 
1 do. do. do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do. Superfine 6-4 Cambric Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per cent. less than cost of 7 
m 


tion. 





STRAW CARPETING. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 
has received alot of 106 pieces superior straw Carpcung white 
and faney checks, 5-4, 6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sell 
by the pr ce or yard atvery low prices. Also, Canton Straw 
table matts, ist, a lo. 





COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
One complete set of 11 Volumes of the New Eugland Farmer 
bound in excellent style. For sale at the Farmer Office. This 
will be found to make a valuable Libary tor an Agnculturist. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FALMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subseribing,are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

if ? No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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